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V iolence 




Following are excerpts from “Rights 
In Conflict” — a staff report to the Na- 
tional Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence — that deals 
with the violence between police and 
demonstrators at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago last Au- 
gust. 

•The foreward and summary of the 
report are printed in full. The ex- 
cerpted material includes a description 
of the mood of America last summer, 
the preparations of the demonstrators 
and Chicago authorities and a narra- 
tive of the first major clash between 
tlte two sides. 

Foreword 

The right to dissent is fundamental 
■to democracy. But the expression of 
that right has become one of the most 
serious problems in contemporary 
democratic government. That di- 
lemma was dramatized in Chicago dur- 
ing the Democratic National Conven- 
tion of 1968 — the dilemma of a city 
coping with the expression of dissent. 

Unlike other recent big city riots, in- 
cludng those in Chicago itself, the 
eluding those in Chicago itself, the ' 
events of convention week did not 
consist of looting and burning, fol- 
lowed by mass arrests. To a shocking 
extent they consisted of crowd-police 
battles in the parks as well as the 
streets. And the shock was intensified 
by the presence in the crowds ( which 
included some anarachists and revolu- 
tionaries) of large numbers of inno- 
cent dissenting citizens. 

The initial response, precipitated by 
dramaijic television coverage, was a 
horrified condemnation of city and po- 
lice. When demonstrators compared 
the Chicago police to the Soviet troops 
then occupying Prague, news commen- 
tators sympathetically relayed that 
comparison to the world. Not since Bir- 
mingham and Selma had there been so 
heated a mood of public outrage. 

An immediate counterresponse, how- 



ever, expressed the feeUng that tne 
demonstrators got what they deserved, 
and the thinking that the city had no al- 
ternative. Many observers thought that, 
iu'view of the provocation and the cir- 
cumstances, police had performed ad- 
mirably and with restraint. 

The commentary far outlasted the 
eonvention. Major writers in some of 
the world’s most respected periodicals 
denounced the city, the police, and the 
Democratic leaders. For its part, the 
City of Chicago issued “The Strategy 
of Confrontation,” a paper detailing 
the threat to the city, itemizing provo- 
cations, describing a battery of bigarre 
weapons allegedly intended for use 
against law enforcement officers, and 
charging the American news media 
with biased coverage. The city also 
prepared a one-hour film shown na- 
tionally on teevision. 

These conflicting responses, and the 
nature of the dilemma imposed upon 
Chicago, make this study necessary. 
Our purpose is to present' the facts so 
that thoughtful readers can decide 
what lessons come out of them; for it 
is urgent that any such lessons be 
speedily incorporated into American 
public life. The Chicago Tribune began 
its special report on convention week 
with the line, “Not everyone wins.” 
The mighey might have added that' 
there are circumstances in which ho 
one wins, in which everyone loses. 
Sudh circumstances make up this re- 
port. 

The Question 

We have addressed ourselves to 
questions like the following. What 
were the objectives of the planned 
demonstrations, and who planned 
them? How did the city prepare itself? 
What, types of people made up the 
crowds in the parks? AVere physical 
and verbal attacks typical of demon- 
strator behavior? And did they precipi- 
tate police violence or follow it? Was 
the clubbing done by a few tired po- 
liceman goaded into “overreacting,” or 
was there large-scale police brutality? 
Is there evidence that newsmen were 




singled out for assault? Was Chicago 
itself conducive to violence, or was it 
merely where the convention, and the 
cameras, happened to he? 

Wp believe we have laid a factual 
foundation for meaningful answers to 
those questions. 

Our charge was not to decide what 
ought to have been done, or to balance 
the rights and wrongs, or to recom- 
mend a course of action for the future. 
Having sought out the facts, we intend 
to let them speak for themselves. But 
we urge the reader, in assessing these 
facts, to bear in mind that the physical 
confrontations in Chicago will be re- 
peated elsewhere until we learn to 
deal with the dilemma they represent. 

In principle, at least, most Ameri- 
cans acknowledge the right to dissent. 
And, in principle at least, most dissen- 
ters acknowledge the right of a city to 
protect its citizens and its property. 
But what happens when these undenia- 
ble rights are brought — deliberately by 
some — ^into conflict? 

Convention week in Chicago is what 
happens, and the challenge it brings is 
plain: to keep peaceful assembly from 
becoming a contradiction in terms. 



A Summary 



During the week of the Democratic 
“National Convention, the phicago po- 
lice were targets of mounting provoca- 
tion by both word and act. It took the 
form of obscene epithets, and of rocks, 
sticks, bathroom tiles and even human 
feces hurled at police by demonstra- 
tors. Some of these acts had been 
planned; others were spontaneous or 
were themselves provoked by police 
action. Furthermore, the police had 
been put on edge by widely published 
threats of attempts to disrupt both the 
city and the Convention. 

That was the nature of the provoca- 
tion. The nature of the response -was 
unrestrained and indiscriminate police 
violence on many occasions, particu- 
larly at night. 

That violence was made all the more 
shocking by the fact that it was often 



inflicted upon persons who had broken 
no law, disobeyed no order, made no 
threat. These included peaceful dem- 
onstrators, onlookers, and large num- 
bers of residents who were simply 
passing through, or happened to Uve 
in, the areas where confrontations 
were occurring. 

Newsmen and photographers were 
singled out for assault, and their 
equipment deliberately damaged. Fun- 
damental police training was ignored; 
and officers, when on the scene, were 
often unable to control their men. As 
one police officer put it: “What hap- 
pened didn’t have anything to do with 
police work.” 

The violence reached its culmination 
on W ednesday night. 



An Observer’s Report 

A report prepared by an inspector 
from the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, present as an official observer, 
while generally praising the police re- 
straint he had observed in the parks 
during the week, said this about the 
events that night: 

“There is no question but that many 
officers acted without restraint and ex- 
erted force beyond that necessary 
under the circumstances. The leader- 
ship at the point of conflict did little 
to prevent such conduct and the direct 
control of officers by first line supervi- 
sors was virtually non-existent.” 

He is referring to the police-crowd 
confrontation in front of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. Most Americans know 
about it, having seen the 17-minute se- 
quence played and replayed on their 
television screens. 

But most Americans do not know 
that the confrontation was followed by 
even more brutal incidents in the Loop 
side streets. Or that it had been pre- 
ceded by comparable instances of in- 
discriminate police attacks on the 
North Side a few nights earlier when 
demonstrators were cleared from Lin- 
coln Park and pushed into the streets 
and alleys of Old Town. , 

How did it start? With the emerg- 
ence long before convention week of 
three factors which figured signifi- 
cantly in the outbreak of violence. 
These were: vthreats to the city; the 
city’s response; and the conditioning of 
Chicago police to expect that violence 
against demonstrators, as against riot- 
ers, would be condoned by city offi- 
cials. 

The threats to the City were varied. 
Provocative and inflammatory state- 
ments; made in connection with activi- 
ties planned for convention week, were 
published and widely disseminated. 
There were also intelligence reports 
from informants. 

Some of this information was ab- 
surd, like the reported plan to contam- 
inate the city’s water supply with LSD. 
But some were serious; and both were 
strengthened by the authorities’ lack 



of any mechanism for distinguishing 
one from the other. 

The second factor — the city’s re- 
sponse — matched, in numbers and lo- 
gistics at least, the demonstrators’ 
threats. 

The city, fearful that the “leaders” 
would not be able to control their fol- 
lowers, attempted to discourage an in- 
undation of demonstrators by not 
granting permits for marches andral-; 
lies and by making it quite clear that 
the “law” would be enforced. 

Government — Federal, state and lo- 
cal — moved to defend itself from the 
threats, both imaginary and real. The 
preparations were detailed and far 
ranging: from stationing firemen at 
each alarm box within a six block ra- 
dius of the Amphitheatre to staging 
U.S. Army armored personnel carriers 




in Soldier Field under Secret Service 
control. Six thousand Regular Army 
troops in full field gear, equipped with 
rifles, flame throwers, and bazookas 
were airlifted to Chicago on Monday, 
Aug. 26. About 6000 Illinois National 
Guard troops had already been acti- 
vated to assist the 12,000 member Chi- 
cago Police Force. 

Of course, the Secret Service could 
never a^rd to ignore threats of assas- 
sination of Presidential candidates. 
Neither could the city, against the 
background of riots in 1967 and 1968^ 
ignore the ever-present threat of 
ghetto riots, possibly sparked by large 
numbers of demonstrators, during con- 
vention week. 

The third factor emerged in the 
city’s position regarding the riots fol- 
lowing the death of Dr. Martin Luther. 
King and the April 27 peace march to 
the Civic Center in Chicago. T 

The police were generally credited 
with restraint in handling the first 
riots — but Mayor Daley rebuked the 
Superintendent of Police. While It was 
later modified, his widely disseminated 
“shoot to ■ kill arsonists and shoot to 
maim looters” order undoubtedly had 
an effect. 

The effect on police became appar- 
ent several weeks- later, when they at- 
tacked demonstrators, bystanders and 
media representatives at a Civic Cen- 
ter peace march. There were published 
criticisms — ^but the city’s response was 
to ignore the police violence. 

Advance Contingent 

That was the background. On Aug. 
18, 1968, the advance contingent of 
demonstrators arrived in Chicago and 
established their base, as planned, in 
Lincoln Park on the city’s Near North 
Side. Throughout the week, they were 
joined by others — some from the Chi- 
cago area, some from states as far 
away as New York and California. On 
the weekend before the convention 
began, there were about 2000 demon- 
strators in Lincoln Park; the Crowd 
grew to about 10,000 by Wednesday. 
There were, of course, the hippies — 

the long hair and love beads, the calcu- 
lated unwashedness, the flagrant ban- 
ners, the open lovemaking asd disdain 
for the constraints of conventional so- 
ciety. In dramatic effect, both visual 
and vocal, these dominated a crowd 
whose njembers actually differed 
widely in physical appearance, in moti- 
vation, in political affiliation, in philos- 
ophy. The crowd included Yippies 
come to “do their thing,” youngsters 
working for a political candidate, pro- 
fessional people with dissenting pohti- 
cal views, anarchists and determined 
revolutionaries, motorcycle gangs, 
black activists, young thugs, police and 
Secret Service undercover agents. 
There were demonstrators waving the 
Viet Cong flag and the red flag of rev- 
olution and there were the simply cu- 
rious who came to watch and, in many 
cases, became willing or unwilling par- 
ticipants. 

To characterize the crowd, then, as 
entirely hippy-Yippie, entirely “New 
Deft,” entirely anarchist, or entirely 



youthful political dissenters, is both 
wrong and dangerous. The stereotyp- 
ing that did occur helps to explain the 
emotional reaction of both police and 
public during and after the violence 
that occurred. 

Despite the presence of some revolu- 
tionaries, the vast majority of the dem- 
onstrators were intent on expressing 
by peaceful means their dissent either 
from society generally or from the Ad- 
ministration’s policies in Vietnam. 

Most of those intending to join the 
major protest demonstrations sched- 
uled during convention week did not 
plan to enter the Amphitheatre and 
disrupt the proceedings of the Demo- 
cratic Convention, did not plan aggres- 
sive acts of physical provocation 
against the authorities, and did not 
plan to use rallies of demonstrators to 
stage an assault against any person, in- 
stitution, or place of business. But 
while it is clear that most of the 
protesters in Chicago had no intention 
of initiating violence, this is not to say 
that they did not expect it to develop. 

It was the clearing of the demonstra- 
tors from Lincoln Park that led di- 
rectly to the violence: symbolically, it 
expressed the city’s opposition to the 
protesters; literally, it forced the 
protester into confrontation with po- 
lice in Old Town and the adjacent resi- 
dential neighborhoods. 

The' Old Town area near Lincoln 
Park was a scene of police ferocity ex- 
ceeding that shown on television on 
vYednesday night. Prom Sunday night 
through Tuesday night, incidents of in- 
tense and indiscriminate violence oc- 
curred in the streets after police had 
swept the park clear of demonstrators. 

A Police Riot 

Demonstrators attacked too. And 
they posed difficult problems for po- 
lice as they persisted in marching 
through the streets, tolocking traffic 

and intersections. But it was the police 
who forced ithem out of the park and 
into the neighborhood. Amd on the part 
of the police there was enough wild 
club swinging, enough cries of hatred, 
enough gratuitous beating to make the 
conclusion inescapable ithat individual 
policemen, and lots of them, commit- 
ted violent acts far in excess of the re- 
quisite force for crowd dispersal or ar- 
rest. To read dispassionately the 
hundreds of statements describing at 
firsthand the events of Sunday and 
Monday nights is to become convinced 
of the presence of what can only be 
called a police riot. 

Here is an eyewitness talking about 
Monday night: 

“The demonstrators were forced out 
onto Clark 'Street and o:nce again a 
traffic jam developed. Cars were 
stopped, the horns began to honk, peo- 
ple couldn’t move, people got gassed 
inside their cars, people got stoned in- 
side their cars, police were the objects 
of stones, and taunts, mostly taunts. As 
you must understand, most of the 
taunting of the police was verbal. 
There were stones thrown of course. 




but for the most part it was verbal. 
But there were stones being thrown 
and of course the police were respond- 
ing with tear gas and clubs and every 
time they could get near enough to a 
demonstrator they hit him. 

“But again you had this police prob- 
lem within — this really turned into a 
police problem. They pushed every- 
bods^ out of the park, but this night 
there were a lot more people in the 
park than there had been during the 
previous night and Clark Street was 
just full of people and in addition now 
was full of gas because the police were 
using gas on a much larger scale this 
night. So the police were faced with 
the task, which took them about an 
hour or so, of . hitting people over the 
head and gassing them enough to get 
them out of Clark Shreet, wthich thev 
did.” 

But police action was not confined to 
the necessary force, even in clearing 
the park: 

Mindless Violence 

A young man and his girh friend 
were both grabbed by officers. > He ' 
screamed, “We’re going, we’re going,” 
but they threw him into the pond. The 
officers grabbed the girl, knocked her 
to the ground, .dragged her along the 
embankment and hit her with their ba- 
tons on her head, arms, back and legs. 
The boy tried to scramble up the em- 
bankment to her, but police shoved 
him back in the water at least twice. 
He finally got to her and tried to pull 
her in the water, away from the police. 
He was clubbed on the head five or six 
times-. An officer shouted, “Let’s get 
the bastards!” But the boy pulled her 
in -the water and the police left. 

Like the incident described above. 

much of the violence witnessed in 
Old Town that night seems malicious 
or mindless: 

' There were pedestrians. People who 
were not part of the 'deniohstration 
were coming out of a tavern to see 
what the demonstration was . . . and 
the officers indiscriminately started 
beating everybody on the street who 
was not a policeman. 

Another scene: 

There was a group of about six po- 
lice officers that moved in and started 
beating two youths. When one of the 
officers pulled back his nightstick'to 
swing, one of the youths grabbed it 
from behind and started beating on 
the officer. At this point about ten offi- 
cers left everybody else and ran after 
the youth, who turned down Wells and 
ran to the left. 

But the officers v/ent to the right, 
picked up another youth assuming he 
was the one they were chasing, and 
took him unto an empty lot and b^t 
him. And when they got him to the 
ground, they just kicked him ten times 
— the wrong youth, the innocent youth 
who had been standing there. 

A Federal legal official relates an 
experience of Tuesday evening. 

“I then walked one block north 



where I met a group of 12-15 police- 
men. I showed they my identification 
and .they permitted me to walk with 
them. The police walked one block 
west. Numerous people were watching 
us from their windows and balconies. 
The police yelled pirofanities at them, 
taunting them to come down where the 
police would beat them up. The police 
stopped a number of people on the 
street demanding identification. They 
verbally abused each pedestrian and 
pushed one or two without hurting 
them. We walked back to Clark Street 
and began to walk north where the po- 
lice stopped a number of people Who 
appeared to be protesters, and ordered 
them out of the area in a very abusive 
way. One protester who was walking in 
the opposite direction was kneed in 
the groin by a policeman who was 
walking towards him. The boy fell to 
the -ground and -swore at the policeman 
who picked him up and threw him .to 
the -ground. We continued to walk to- 
ward the command post. A derelict 
who -appeared to -be very intoxicated, 
walked up to the policeman and mum- 
bled something that was incoherent. 
The policeman pulled from his belt a' 
tin container and sprayed its contents 
into the eyes of the -derelict, who stum- 
bled around -and fell on his face.” 

It was on these nights that the police 
violence against media representatives 
reached its peak. Much of it was 
plainly deliberate. A newsman was 
pulled aside on Monday -by a detective- 
acquaintance of his who said: “The 
word is being passed to get newsmen.” 
Individual newsmen were warned, 
“You take my picture tonight and I’m 
going to get you.” Cries of “get the 
camera” preceded individual attacks 
on photographers. 

A newspaper photographer -describes 
Old Town on Monday at about 9 p.m;: . 

“When the people arrived at the in- 
tersection -of Wells and Division, they 
were not standing in the streets. Sud- 
denly a column of policemen ran put 
from the -alley. They were reinforce- 
ments. They were under control but 
there seemed to be no direction. One 
man was yelling, ‘Get them up on the 
sidewalks, turn them around.’ Very 
suddenly the police charged the people 
oh the sidewalks and began beating 
their heads. A line of cameramen was 
‘trapped’ along with the crowd., along 
the sidewalks, and the police went 
down the line chopping away at the 
cameras.” 

A network cameraman reports that 
on the same night: 

“I just saw this guy coming at me 
with -his nightstick and I had the cam- 
era up. The tip of his stick hit me right 
in the mouth, then I put my tongue up 
there and I noticed that my tooth was 
gone. I turned around then to try to 
leave and then this cop -came up be- 
hind me with his stick and he jabbed 
me in the back. 

“All of a sudden these cops jumped 
out of the police cars and started just 
beating the hell out of people. And be- 
fore anything else happened to me, I 
saw a man holding a Bell & Howell 




camera iwith big wide letters on it, say- 
ing, ‘CBS.’ He apparently had been hit 
by a cop. And cops were standing 
around and there was blood streaming 
down his face. Another policeman was 
running after me and saying, ‘Get the 

— out of here.’ And I heard another, 
guy scream, ‘Get their — cameras.’ 
And the next thing I know I was being 
hit on the. head, and I think on the 
back, a;nd I was just forced down on 
the ground at the corner of Division 
apd WeUs.” 

If the intent was to discourage cov- 
erage, it was successful in at least oije 
case. A photographer from a news 
magazine says that finally, “I just 
stopped shooting, because every time 
you push the flash, they look at you 
and they are screaming about, ‘Get the 

— photccgraphers and get the film.’ ” 

Some Action Staged 

There is some explanation for the 
media-directed violence. Camera crews 
on at least two occasions did stage vio- 
lence and fake injuries. Demonstrators 
did sometimes step up their activities 
for the benefit of TV cameras. News- 
men and photographers’ blinding 
lights did get in the way of police 
clearing streets, sweeping the park and 
dispersing demonstrators. Newsmen 
did, on occasion, disobey legitimate po- 
lice orders to “move” or “clear the 
streets.” News reporting of events did 
seem to the police to be anti-Chicago 
and anti-poMce. 

But was the response appropriate to 
the provocation? 

Out of 300 newsmen assigned to 
cover the parks and streets of Chicago 
during convention week, more than 60 
(about 20%) were involved in incidents 
resulting in injury to themselves, dam- 
age to their equipment, or their arrest. 
Sixty-three newsmen were physically 
attacked by police; in 13 of these.-ia- 
stances, photographic or recording 
equipment was intentionally damaged. 

The violence did not end with either 
demonstrators or newsmen on the 
North Side on Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday. It continued in Grant Park 
on Wednesday. It occurred on Michi- 

See TEXT, Al£^ Col. 1 
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“Was the clubbing by a few policemen goaded into ‘overreacting,’ or was there large-scale brutality?” 



TEXT, From A14 

gan Avenue in front of the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, as already described. A 
high-ranking Chicago police com- 
Tnander admits that on that occasion 
the police “got out of control.” This 
same commander appears in one of the 
nidst vivid scenes of the entire week, 
trying desperately tO' keep individual 
policemen from beating demonstrators 
as he screams, “For Christ’s sake, stop 
it!” 

Thereafter, the violence continued 
on Michigan Avenue and on the side 
streets running into Chicago’s Loop. A 
Federal official describes how it 
began: 

“I heard a 10-1 call (policeman in 
trouble) on either my radio or one of 
the other hand sets carried by men 
with me and then heard ‘Car 100 — 
sweep.’ With a roar of motors, squads, 
vans and three-wheelers came from 
east, west and north into the block 
north of Jackson. The crowd scattered. 
A big group ran west on Jackson, with 
a group of blue shirted policemen in 
pursuit, beating at them with clubs. 
Some of the crowd would jump into 
doorways and the police would rout 
them out. The action was very tough. 
In my judgment, unnecessarily so. The 
police were hitting with a vengeance 
and quite obviously with relish. ...” 

What followed was a club-swinging 
melee. Police ranged the streets strik- 
ing anyone they could catch. To be 
sure, demonstrators threw things at 

policemen and at police cars; but the 
weight of violence' was overwhelmingly 
on the side of the police. A few exam- 
ples will give the flavor of that night 
in Chtcago: 

“At the corner of Congress Plaza 
and Michigan,” states a doctor, “was 
■gathered a group of people, numhering 
betwe’en 30 and 40. They were trapped 
against a railing (along a ramp leading 
down from Michigan Avenue to an un- 
derground parking garage) by several 
policemen on motorcycles. The police 
charged the people <oil motorcycles and 
struck about a dozen of them, knock- 
ing several of them down. About 
twenty standing there jumped over the 
railing. On the other side of the raiEng 
was a three-todour-foot drop. JSTone of 
•the people who were struck by the mo- 
torcycles appeared to be seriously in- 
jured, However, several of them were 
Emping as if they had been run over 
on their feet.” 

‘A Fanatical Look’ 

A UPI reporter witnessed these at- 
tacks, too. He relates in his statement 
that one officer, “with a smile on his 
face and a fanatical look in his eyes, 
was standing on a three-wheel cycle, 
shouting, ‘Wahoo, wahoo,’ and trying 
to run down people on the sidewalk.” 
The reporter says he was chased 30 
feet by the cycle. 

A priest who was in the crowd says 
he saw a “boy, about fourteen or fif- 



teen, white, standing on top of an auto- 
mobile yelling something wihich was 
unidentifiable. Suddenly a poEceman 
pulled him down from the car and beat 
him to the ground by striking him 
three, or four times with a nightstick. 
Other poEce joined in . . . and they 
evehtually shoved him to a poEce van. 

, “A weU-'dressed woman saw this inci- 
dent and spoke angrily to a nearby po- 
lice captain.’ As she spoke, another po- 
Eceman came up from behind her and 
sprayed something in her face with an 
aerosol can. He then clubbed her to 
the ground. He and two other police- 
hlen then dragged her along the 
ground to the same paddy wagon and 
threw her in.” 

“1 ran west on Jackson,” a witness 
states. “West of Wabash, a Ene of po- 
Ece . stretching across both sidewalks 
and the street charged after the small 
'group I was in. Many people were 
clubbed and maced as they ran. Some 
weren’t demonstrators at all, but were 
just pedestrians who didn’t know how 
to react to the charging officers yell- 
ing,: ‘Police!’ ” 

“A wave of police Charged down 
Jackson,” another witness relates. 
“Fleeing demonstrators were beaten 
indiscriminately and a temporary, 
makeshift first aid station was set up 
on. the . corner of State and Jackson. 
Two men lay in pools of blood, their 
heads severely cut by clubs. A minister 
moved amongst the crowd, quieting 
them, brushing . aside curious onlook- 
ers, and finally asked a poEceman to 
call ah ambulance, which he agreed to 
do . . .” 

An- Assistant U.S. Attorney later re- 
ported that “the demonstrators were 
running as fast as they could but were 
unable to get out of the way because 
of the crowds in front of them. I ob- 
served the poEce striking numerous in- 
dividuals, perhaps 20 to 30. 1 saw three 
faE down and then overrun by the po- 
Ece; I observed two demonstrators who 
had multiple cuts on their heads. We 
assisted one who was in shock into a 
passerby’s car.” 

PoEce violence was a fact of conven- 
tion week. V/ere the poUcemen who 
committed it a minority? It appears 
certain that they were — but one 

which has imposed some of ithe conse- 
quences, of its actions on the majority, 
and certainly on their commanders. 
There has been no pubEc condemna- 
tion of these violators of sound poEce 
procedures and common decency by ei- 
ther their cpm.mending officers or city 
officials. Nor (at the time this Report 
is being completed — almost three 
•months after the convention) has any 
disciplinary action been taken against 
most of them. That some policemen 
lost control of themselves under ex- 
ceedingly provocative circumstances 
can pedhaps be understood; but not 
condoned. If no action is taken against 
them, the effect can only be to discour- 
age the majority, of poEcemen who 
acted responsibly, and further weaken 
the bond between police and commu- 




nity. 

Although the crowds were finally 
'dispelled on the nights of violence in 
Chicago, the problems they represent 
have mot been. Surely this is not the 
last time that a violent dissenting 
group will clash head-on ■with those 
whose duty it is to enforce the law. 
And the next time, the whole world 
will still 'be watching. 

Dissenters 

Downtown Chicago has relatively 
few permanent residents. Half of the 
city’s population lives on the sprawling 
South Side, where a “Black Belt” of 

Negroes extends, for almost 10 miles, 
bound bn the east ^jy Lake Michigan ; 
and on the west.by 'Whi'te' ethnic neigh- 
borhoods., As in other American urban 
centers, the Negroes are concentrated 
into a few overcro'wded sections. Oh 
the North Side, thousands of Negroes 
live in uneasy proximity to 'bohemians 
and alluent whites. 

Racial tensions have been high in ' 
Chicago in recent years. 'Riots broke 
out in I960 and again in April, 1968, 
after Dr. Martin Luther King’s assassi- 
nation. Arson and looting were wide- 
spread during the April, 1968, riots. The 
police had, 'however, benefited from 
the findings of the President’s Na- 
tional Commission on Civil Disorders 
and from the experience of police de- 
partments in coping with previous 
riots in Chicago and other major cities. 
The Mayor’s Chicago Riot Study Com- 
mittee, appointed after the April dis- 
turbances, cited the restraint exercised 
by the 'Chicago Police Department as a 
major factor in preventing the riots, 
from 'becoming even more violent and 
widespread. Shortly after the April 
riots, however. Mayor Richard J. Daley 
held a press conference in which he 
seemed to criticize the Police Depart- 
ment for precisely that restraint, as- 
serting that the police should shoot to 
kill arsonists and shoot to maim loot- 
ers. 

While the Mayor later modified his 
statement in conformance with restric- 
tions imposed by Illinois law on police 
use of deadly force, his initial remark 
was widely reported 'both in Chicago 
and throughout the Nation. Undoubt- 
edly it had some effect on the attitude 
of Chicago policemen towards their 
role in riots and other disorders. 

On April 27, 1968, several Chicago 
peace organizations held a demonstra- 
tion march in the Loop to protest the 
war in Vietnam. There was contro- 
versy concerning the permit for this 
march, which was made up of some 
6500 persons and ended in a confronta- 
tion with the police at the Civic Cen- 
ter. Eyewitnesses maintain that the po- 
lice used excessive force in dispersing 
these demonstrators at the 'Civic Cen- 
ter and that police officers clubbed 
several bystanders. Whatever the truth 
with respect to specific Incidents, it is 



quite clear that the police used direct 
physical force to dispel the demonstra- 
tors. Their tactics on that occasion 
were severely criticized in the report 
of a citizens’ committee headed by Dr. 
Edward J. Sparling, president emeritus 
of Roosevelt University. 

These recent and local circumst- 
ances reflected the gathering national 
forces propelling public dissent. While 
it is not the purpose of this report to 
analyze those forces, we must recog- 
nize that they impinged significantly 
upon convention week in Chicago. 

The National Forces 

Among those national forces were 
the civil rights movement, the peace 
movement, the changing role of uni- 
ver-sdties, the changing emphasis of or- 
ganized religion, the grow& of an af- 
fluent middle class, the ubiquity of tel- 
evision, the stresses .of urbanization, 
and the failure of Federal state and 
city governments to find solutions to 
social problems fast enough to satisfy 
aspirations raised by the solutions 
they have found. But the issue most 
immediately relevant to convention 
week in Chicago was the war in Viet- 
nam. 

Following the Montgomery, Ala., bus 
boycott of 1955, the Rev. Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. emerged as a leader in 
- the cause of both civil rights and non- 
violence. There was nothing new- about 
'boycotts or sit-ins or the fusion of civil 
rights and pacifism. But for the first 

time a nonviolent confrontation was 
widely publicized' enough to become a 
rallying point for mass dissent and for 
what could loosely be called a “move- 
ment.” 

The civil rights protests of the Fif- 
ties were in some respects like the Chi- 
cago confrontation of 1968. They were 
heterogeneous; they resulted in vio- 
lence; they involved students and 
clergy; they depended on novel strate- 
gies for outmaneuvering the authori- 
ties; they were given wide television 
coverage; and they were blamed by the 
authorities on “outside agitators.” 

In the sixties, Negroes demanded, 
and took, control of their own move- 
ment. White students found other 
points of rebellion right on campus, in 
the machine-like impersonality of the 
large university, with its emphasis on 
research rather than instruction — ^re- 
search that, moreover, was often tied 
to the war in Vietnam. In a 'general 
way, the issue was one of student par- 
ticipation in their own affairs. But 
While some students wanted a place in 
the system, others wanted to replace 
the system. 

Still others — ^students, nonstudents, 
ex-students — equally alienated from 
the system, turned their backs on it 
and became “hippies.” 

Many students came to distrust a so- 
ciety that, in their eyes, took refuge in 
liquor but forbade marijuana, that 
preached individualism but sought se- 
curity in large corporations, that 
talked peace 'but dropped napalm, and 




that nutrured, they believed, a climate 
favdi'd'ble for the recent assassinations 
of the most prominent civil rights 
leader and a presidential candidate. 
Enjoying an nniprecedented sexual 
freedom (partly because of the steady 
liberalization of mores and partly be- 
cause of the easy availability of effec- . 
tive contraceptive devices), they chal- 
lenged' the . way society talked about 
sex. Thus, at Berkeley the demand for 
free speech included the right of' ob- 
scene speech, Others seized obscenity 
as an offensive weapon, one that they 
brought to Chicago. 

To ignore society was to simultane- 
ously challenge it — with communal liv- 
ing, with drugs, with rhetoric, with 
music, exemplified by Bob Dylan’s lyri- 
cal warning that “The Times They Are 
a-Changin’.” i 

Conventional behavior and tradi- 
tional values were under attack at 
every 'level. They always have been. 
But never before had a generation 
■been in so strong a position to launch 
an attack on the society they were in- 
heriting. 

One reason was affluence, which 
meant free -time and unprecedented 
mobility. 

Another reason was education and 
experience in protest techniques, not 
, all of them non-violent. 

The Media Influence 

But perhaps the inost Influential 
contributing factor to the strength of 
dissent was the existence of communi- 
cations media of all kinds. There is no 
question that the protesters in Chi- 
cago, as elsewhere, “iplayed to the cam- 
eras” or that they often did it very 
effectively and, this, too, had been 
learned in earlier protests. What “the 
whole world was watching,” after all 
was not a confrontation but the pic- 
ture of a confrontation, to some extent 
directed by a generation that had 
grown up with television and learned 
to use it. 

It was also a generation facing the 
draft. And the issue of war in Vietnam 
brought large groups of young people 
to Chicago to express dissent. They 
were joined by citizens of all ages . . . 

While the various factions within the 
party were preparing for convention 
week, anti-war activists and dissident 
groups of various sorts were consider- 
ing plans to stage demonstrations.. Mny 
of those expected to join these demon- 
strations were supporters of Sens. 
McCarthy, Kennedy and McGovern. 
Others viewed the Democratic Party as 
unresponsive to the public 'will and 
inexorably connected with What they 
considered to be an inhuman war. 

Among the dissidents planning to 
come in protest were violent revolu- 
tionaries, pro-Peking sympathizers. 
Communists, anarchists, militant extre- 
mists, as well as pacifists. Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaigners, civil rights workers 
and moderate leftwingers. 

For those who had forsaken elec- 
toral imlltics, the Convention offered a 
convenient occasion to rally supporters 



and to broadcast their disillusionment. 

There were also hippies, and among 
them were hippies turned inside out: 
becoming concerned with their rela- 
tionship with the “other society,” they 
cast themselves in the role of self- 
styled revolutionaries. A few of the 
more deliberate and creative of these 
invented an acronym, YIPPIE! and a 
“non-organiaztion” to go with it. 

The tactics planned by radical dis- 
senters reflect various attitudes, rang- 
ing from complete pacifism to hard- 
core militance. And their motives vary 
from individual to individual and asso- 
ciation to association. In the main, 
though, the disruptive tactics, whether 
violent or not, were intended to expose 

the inhumanity, injustice, prejudice, 
hypocrisy or militaristic repression 
with which dissenters take issue. Dis- 
ruptive tactics obviously impose a high 
cost upon society and its leaders and 
eventually, the dissidents argue, the 
price will become too great. . - 
tr for add 4 text 

As convention week drew near, the 
media gave considerable coverage to 
the activities of both National Mobili- 
zation and the, Yippie contingent. 
Spokesmen were always asked how 
many would come. They had'no way of 
knowing, hut the estimates, at least iip 
until the last few days, were very high. 
Mobilization people were hopefully 
looking back on the Pentagon march 
in Washington and the April Peace ral- 
lies which had been massive. The Yip- 
pie promoters envisioned something 
like the “Be-Out” in, New York’s Cen- 
tral Park, where tens of thousands 
came to witness a carnival of hippies 
in late spring of 1968. Thoughtful dem- 
onstration promoters knew, however, 
that such estimates were totcdly un- 
realistic. 

There- wiere many factors working to 
keep dissident groups away from Chi- 
cago, most of them described earlier in 
this report. Many had so completely 
given up on electoral politics that they 
were unconvinced that demonstra- 
tion focused on the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention would be meaning- 
ful. Others were dissuaded by the spec- 
ter of a violent clash with Chicago po- 
lice and the National Guard. There 
Uad been warnings that Chicago would 
be a “Jblood bath” in late Augusi. 
Moreover, neither Mobilization nor the 
Ydppies had yet been able , to obtain a 
permit. Finally, as noted earlier. Sen. 
McCarthy had urged his followers to 
stay away from Chicago and Allard 
Lowenstein, following suit and also un- 
able to secure a permit, called off , the 
proposed COC rally in Soldier Field. 

Pre-Convention Publicity 

Yippie spokesmen and authors of 
Yippie literature gave newsmen plenty 
to write about— outrageous designs to 
“turn the city upside down.” 

The general media published an 
elaborate array of potential threats to 
the city and to the delegates. There 




were reports of proposals to dynamite 
natural gas lines; to dump hallucinat- 
ing drugs into the city’s water system; 
to print forged credentials so that 
demonstrators could slip into the con- 
vention hall; to stage a mass stall-in of 
old jalopies on the expressways and 
thereby disrupt traffic; to take over 
gas stations, flood sewers with gaso- 
line, then burn the city; to fornicate in 
the parks and on Lake Michigan’s 
beaches; to release greased pigs 
throughout Chicago, at the Federal 
Building and at the Amphitheatre; to 
slash tires along the city’s freeways 
and tie up traffic in all directions; to 
scatter razor sharp three-inch nails 
along the city’s highways; to place, un- 
derground agents in hotels, restau- 
rants,- and kitchens where food was 
prepared for delegates, and drug food 
and drink; to paint cars like independ- 
ent taxicabs and forceably take dele- 
gates to Wisconsin or some other place 
fair- from the convention; to engage 
Yippie girls as “hookers” to attract 
delegates and dose their drinks with 
LSD; to bombard the Amphitheatre 
with mortars from several miles away; 
to jam communication lines from mo- 
bile units; to disrupt the operations of 
airport control towers, hotel elevators 
and railway switching yards, to gather 
230 “hyper-potent” hippie males into a 
battalion to seduce wives, daughters 
and girlfriends of convention dele- 
gates; to, assemble 100,000 people to 
burn draft cards with the fires spelling 
out: “Beat Army”; to turn on fire hy- 
drants, set off false fire and police 
alarms, and string wire between trees 
in Grant Park and Lincoln Park to trip 
up three-wheeled vehicles of the Chi- 
cago police; to dress Yippies like Viet 
Cong and walk the streets shaking 
hands or passing out rice; to infiltrate 
the right wing with short-haired Yip- 
pies and at the right moment exclaim; 
“You know, these Yippies have some- 
thing to say!”; to have 10,000 nude bod- 
ies floating on Lake Michigan — the list 
could go on. 

Much of the Chicago convention-re- 
lated underground literature which 
found its way into general media and 
police files was amply sprinkled with 
obscene and vilifying references to the 
American way of life and its values. A 
typical Yippie flyer reads: 

. . Who says that rich white 
Anaericans can tell the Chinese what is 
best? How dare you tell the poor that 
their poverty is deserved? — nuns: 
laugh at professors: disobey your par- 
ents: burn your money: you know life 
is a dream and aU or our institions are 
man-made illusions effective because 
YOU take the dream for 
reality. . . . Break down the family, 
church, nation, city, economy: turn life 
into an art form, a theatre of the soul 
and a theatre of the future; the revolu- 
tionary is the only artist. . . . What’s 
needed is a generation of people who 
are freaky, crazy, irrational, sexy, 
angry, irreligious, childish and mad: 
people who burn draft cards, burn 



high school and college degrees: peo- 
ple who say: “To hell with your goa-ls!”; 
people wiho lure the youth with mu- 
sic, pot and acid: people who re-de- 
fine the normal; people who break 
with the status-roleTtitle-consumer 
game; people who have nothing mate- 
rial to lose but their flesh. . . . The 
white youth of America have more in 
common with Indians plundered, than 
they do with their own parents. Burn 
their houses down, and you will be 
free.” 

Abbie Hoffman says of his. publicity, 
“It was a freak show — and it v.'as 
groovy.”. . . 

There were other types of publicity 
concerning the Convention — some of 
which had gone back to the time when 
it was first announced that it would be 
held in Chicago. The importance of 
this publicity lies in the fact that it 
played a part in conditioninig authori- 
ties and demonstrators alike as to 
what to expect in Chicago; it undoubt- 
edly influenced the security measures 
planned by the city. . . . 

Those Who Arrived 

The massive security precautions 
and the well-publicized portrayal of a 
firm stand by law enforcement agen- 
cies, along with the lack of permits, 
dissuaded many potential demonstra- 
tors from making the trip to Chicago. 
A.ccording to the best estimates, there 
were probably around 5000, maybe 
fewer, who came from out of town to 
participate in the major demonstration 

oh Wednesday night. They represented 
many regions of the country, with the 
largest contingents coming from New 
York, New Jersey, New England, 
Cleveland and California. Most were in 
their lowier twenties, although many, 
seasoned protesters were older. Some 
came in chartered buses and car pools; 
others by plane, train, bus', faniily car, 
or even by hitchhiking. The demon- 
strators carried a host of organiza- 
tional tags with them, but could be 
chiefly categorized as responding ,to 
National Mobilization’s bid for a peace 
demonstration, the Movement Center 
programs, or the Yippies’ Festival of 
Life. Many, particularly the older 
order of protest participants, planned 
to come to Chicago for Wednesday 
only. 

Hippie types, some of whom wanted 
only to participate in the experience of 
the subcultural Festival, joined the 
Chicago underground community in 
Lincoln Park. The, Chicago hippie com- 
munity was accustomed to spending 
many afternoons in Lincoln Park, par- 
ticularly over the weekends. The out- 
of-bownerscame 'with knapsacks, bed 
rolls, and pot, sometimes barefoot, 
shabbily dressed and destitute. Most 
■were of college age or in their twen- 
ties, some older, and some of high 
school age. 

Arnong Chicago’s visitors were Com- 
munists, anarchists, peace advocates, 
revolutionaries. New Leftists, bizarre 
flower folk, draft resisters, radical mil- 




itants, professional agitators, moderate 
but discontented liberals, disaffected 
straights, housewives opposed to the 
war, black power militants — all with 
their own motivations and objec- 
tives ... 

A^ong the organizations repre- 
sented in Chicago were the following- 
ocraHc “sLciftyT"? CADRe: ^ 

Alamsf w‘l; 

Action Committee. 

■ McCarthy toad admon- 

ished his followers to stay away from 
Chicago, many came anyway. Certainly 
among the crowd in Grant Park on 
Wednesday and Thursday were a siza- 
■ble group of McCarthy youths who 
probably had only the vaguest notion 
of getting involved in the demonstra- 
tion, at least not until the apparent de- 
feat of their candidate and his peace 
plank. However, although National Mo- 
bilization people toad for many months 
preceding the Convention attempted to 
coalesce a united demonstration of 
white antiwar groups and black dissi- 
dents, relatively few blacks were seen 
among the demonstrators during con- 
vention week. 

Through the weeks preceding the 
Convention, Rennie Davis, the Chicago 
coordinator for National Mobilization, 
had been in contaot with the Black- 
stone Rangers, a South Side gang of 
black youths. Blackstone Ranger peo- 
ple were also contacted by Abbie Hoff- 
man and encouraged to join the Festi- 



val of Life in Lincoln Park. Very few 
blacks, as it turned out, appeared in 
Lincoln Park during convention week, 
except in connection with the Free 
Huey Newton Rally on Tuesday night. 

Two other groups, present during 
convention week, congregating for the 
most part iii Lincoln Park, were motor- 
cycle gangs and “greasers,” working- 
class youths primarily from the Chi- 
cago area. It was one of the motorcycle 
gangs, the Headhunters, which Officer 
Robert Pierson, the Cook County State 
Attorney’s special investigator, first in- 
filtrated. Pierson eventuaUy gained 



the confidence of Jerry Rubin, a Yip- 
pie spokesman, and reported regularly 
to the police whatever he learned from 
Rubin and his friends. 

As it became apparent that original 
estimates of expected visitors to Chi- 
cago would be sorely disappointed. Na- 
tional Mobilization and Yippie organiz- 
ers talked to each other concerning ini- 
tial support, to demonstrate some show 
of solidarity. Each urged their own 
constituencies to avoid arrest or other 
mishap prior to the planned demon- 
strations. Numbers were becoming a 
paramount consideration. 

The climate in Chicago on the eve of 
the Democratic Convention was both 



figuratively and literally hot. The ,ciiy 
had been enveloped in a late August 
heat wave, and Some supposed ttoili m 
be an ominous signal for trouble in fihe 
ghettos. There w^ a general consen- 
sus that Chicago would be incredibly 
fortunate to avoid violence. 

Authorities 

Even under normal circumstances, a, 
national political convention demands 
extensive security preparations. In 
order to protect officials, delegates 
and their families, extraordinary pre- 
cautions must be taken at the conven- 
tion site, at the hotels and along the 
routes that provide access to them. 

But the circumstances in 1968 were 
not normal ... 

In January, 1968, a Convention Plan- 
ning Committee was sst up by the Po- 
lice Department to organize police 
planning and to coordinate the prepa- 
rations of city, state and Federal agen- 
cies. Included on the committee Were 
representatives of the Police Depart- 
ment, Secret Service, Military Intelli- 
gence, the Mayor’s Office, the Fire De- 
partment and other governmental 
agencies.- The committee met every 
two weeks through May and weekly 
thereafter until mid-August ... 

Intelligence Report 

The city regularly -received informa- 
-tion concerning activities planned or 
threatened for the convention week 
w'hioh, if implemented, could have a di- 
rect impact on not only the Conven- 
tion but on the city itself. This infor- 
mation — which came from a variety 
of Federal and local governmental 
agencies — was disseminated after 
evaluation to persons concerned with 
security measures at the decision-mak- 
ing level. 

Some of the information was availa- 
ble to the mass media, and they -gave 
extensive coverage to it. We have al- 
ready described some of the published 
plans and threats. 

Similar information came from con- 
fidential sources. Examples are; 

1. Reports that Black Power groups 
were allegedly meeting to discuss the 
convention and the assassination of 
leading political figures. 

2. Unnamed black militant groups in 
the East were reported to have dis- 
cussed renting apartments near the 
Amphitheatre for use as sniping posts. 

3. An organization was reportedly 
o-rganized to secure weapons and ex- 
plosives and to plan a revolution to co- 
incide with the Convention. 

4. A report that the National Mobili- 
zation Committee intended -to prevent 
Vice President Humphrey from utiliz- 
ing surface transportation to reach the 
Convention. 

5. An allegation from militant white 
racists to the effect that black mill- 




tants intended to invade white Chicago 
neighborhoods and “lay siege” to the 
city. 

6. Reports that black gangs were al- 
legedly accumulating weapons to at- 
tack police precinct stations in order 
to draw police forces away from the 
Convention. 

7. Reports that black nationalists i-n 
Calfoiroia were alleged to have de- 
vised a plot to assassinate certain, 
prominent Negroes in Chicago in order 
to create dismption' throughout the 
city. 

8. Reports thait weapons had been 
sent to Chicago to be used to assassi- 
nate one of the presidential candi- 
dates. 

9. Reports that various organizations 
planned to put LSD into the Chicago 
water supply. 

An unidentified document in police 
inteUigence files describes in detail 
the Chicago Avenue Armory and the 
surrounding neighborhood, and sug- 
gests where materials could be ob- 
tained to obstruct movement of per- 
sonnel out of the armory. It also sug- 
gests escape routes: 

“ . . . 750 of us could eartly block all 
doors symbolically, also possible pro- 
vocation: detour Lake Shore Drive 
traffic into immediate neighborhood 
with wooden horses, etc., then stop 
c-.rj with other wooden horses, then 
saturate with peopie, then let air out 
of tires of more and more cars until 
tanks, etc., in armory can’t get out. A 
few cars sacrificed for most direct 
blocking of garage doors. Aluminum 

See TEXT, A16, Col. 1 
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door could be bent out of operation. 
Could NWU (Northwestern University) 
form a S'an^tuary? Source of cadre? 
Lots of fire hydrants for further confu- 
sion, first aid for gas attacks. Construc- 
tion site(s) would provide, barricade 
materiais. Apartment houses and ho- 
tels provide many blind alleys, whidh 
connect, for possible escape through 
confusion ...” 

The lutelligence Division sought in- 
formation from police departments in 
other cities around the country to as- 
certmn and estimate the number and 
propensities of militant activists in 
those cities who might come to Chi- 
cago during the convention week. This 
effort began during the early summer 
and continued through the convention. 

Some of the intelligence reports con- 
tained information of a type not unlike 
that described in the August 6, 1963, 
issue of Saga magazine, detaiUng the 
alleged plans of more than 85 known 
groups and organizations. Tactics de- 
scribed in the articles included: put- 
ting ground glass into food served in 
downtown restaurants, disrupting com- . 
munications and electrical service and 
fire bombing buildings. Guerrilla war- 



fare of the type prevalent in Vietnam 
was referred to as a possibility. 

Fact and Fiction 

Inteliligence authorities recognized 
that material of the type described 
above, as well as the published- threats 
related earlier, could not all: be taken 
seriously. They realized that the pub- 
lished and ' nonpubUshed plans and 
threats were comprised of both fact 
and fiction. But since their responsibil- 
ity takes in the protection of the entire 
public, they could not take the risk of 
underestimating any intelligence' how- 
ever absimd it might seem to a private 
citizen. There were attempts made to 
verify information received, and' the 
authorities concluded that there was 
enough fact to require intensive secu- 
rity precautions. The Secret Service, of 
course, never can afford to ignore 
threats of assassination of- presidential 
candidates. ' • ' 

The Intelligence Division of th>Chi- 
cago Police Department believed prior 
to the convention that ' most of the 
demonstrating groups would be politi- 
cally 'motivated white - groups, rather 
than black civil, rights groups. They 
found; no evidence of high-level coordi- 
nation,' cooperation or liaison between 
the twp categories and f ormed the im- 
pressiph that they would not join in 
creating disorder at the Convention. 
However, against the background of 
violence in 1967 and 1968, the city felt 
that it- could not ignore the ever-pres- 
ent threat, of ghetto riots ' being 
sparked by demonstrator activity dur- 
ing the convention week. 

In determining the security precau- 
tions needed to cope -with large num- 
bers of'demonstrators, the intelligence 
agencies apparently made little effort 
to distinguish between the philoso- 
phies and intents of various groups. 
They were concerned not with whether 
a group, advocated violence or adhered 
to nonviolent tenets, but with the dan- 
gers inherent in large crowds of dem- 
onstrators, regardless of vyhether all 
members • espouse violence. They be- 
lieved that even an orderly crowd of 
peaceful demonstrators could easily 
develop into a mob and could be led by 
a few determined agitators to violent 
action.- 

The Chicago Police Department is 
under the command of the Superin- 
tendent of Police, who reports directly 
to Mayor Daley. Under the Superin- 
tendent are three Deputy Superintend- 
ents in change of Field Services, Staff 
Services and Inspectional Services. 
There are about 12,000 men in the Po- 
lice Department. About 10,000 of these 
are in the Bureau of Field Services, 
which was the division most directly 
involved in the convention activities 

The entire police force was placed 
on 12-hour Shifts for the convention 
week. This in effect increased usable 
man hours by 50 per cent. Thus, two- 
thirds of the force was able to con- 




■tinue all normal duties while the other 
one-third was available for special as- 
signment. The additional men fro some 
districts were assigned to specific loca- 
tions, such as the A,mphitheatre, the 
Loop area, or Linsoln Park . i . 

AlltWore Helmets 

During convention week, all police 
on crowd control duty wore helmets. 
Some patrolmen purchased face 
shields for their helmets. BacJh police- 
man carried a nightstick (baton), serv- 
ice revolver and a can of mace. 

In addition to the reverse com'panies 
and the patrolmen assigned to special 
areas, the Task Force was available for 
duty ... „ 

■ Task Force personnel are normally 
equipped with helmet, service re- 
volver, baton, mace and one shotgun 
per car. For the Convention, gas'niasks 
and tear gas were issued to the Task 
Force. Regular police units had no 
shotguns or gas. The U.S. Army loaned 
to the police a large gas dispenser 
which was ihounted on a Department 
of Sanitation Truck. (It was used on 
only one occasion, Tuesday night in 
Lincoln Park.) . . . 

Prior to the Convention, the police- 
men in Area 6 were told by the deputy 
chief to stayj within reach of each 
other for their own security and for 
effectiveness. They were warned that 
they would probably be exposed to a 
great deal of taunting and baiting by 
the demonstrators. They were in- 
structed to avoid arresting people in 
horderline cases and to consult with 
their senior officers if there was any 
doubt If there were an insufficient 
number of policemen to carry off an 
arrest properly, they were told that 
the arrest should be avoided. 

The Deputy Chief also spoke of the 
need for professional conduct at all 
times and stressed that their duty as 
policemen was to preserve - law and 
order and to protect lives and prop- 
erty. He said the convention security 
would, in his opinion, be successful if 
there were no arrests, disorders, or in- 
cidents of violence. 

All policemen initially spend 14 
weeks in the Police Academy, includ- 
ing two weeks of field training in the 
streets and district stations of the city. 
They are issued weekly training bulle- 
tins on particular aspects of police 
work. Every year, each patrolman on 
the force returns to the Police Acad- 
emy for an additional five-day training 
session. Members of the Task Force, 
the special unit available for deploy- 
ment anywhere in the city, receive yet 
another day -of training every year. 
Seventeen hours of crowd control 
training are given initially; thereafter, 
all policemen receive three -hours at 
the annual training session and the 
Task Force members another 13. 

Police training emphasized that the 
object of an arrest is a conviction in 
court. “The basic rule of the Depart- 
ment with regard to arrested persons 
is that they are to be booked, charged, 
and made eligible for bond in that 



order; and that these processes are to 
be completed without unnecessary or 
unreasonable delays. . ,. . Great care 
is to be exercised by all personnel con- 
cerned with the processing of arrested 
persons to insure that they are not 
being held -for unnecessary or unrea- 
sonable periods of time before being 
made eligible for bond.” (TB, Vol IX 
No. 8.) 

Police Equipment 

The average policeman’s equipment 
includes a service revolver, baton 
(nightstick), helmet, handcuffs and can 
of chemical mace. He is taught that 
weapons are to be used in self-defense, 
to subdue a violent prisoner, or to pre- 
vent a person from doing bodily harm 
to the officer or to another person and 
that the -service revolver is to be used 
only in the most extreme situations. 
(TB, Vol. VII, No. 19.) 

According to police orders, the baton 
and chemical mace can only be used 
when the officer reasonably believes 
such use is necessary “to make the 
arrest, . . . to defend himself or an- 
other while making, the arrest ... or 
to prevent the escape of a person al- 
ready arrested.” (TB, Vol. VII, No. 19.) 
The police officer is cautioned against 
swinging his baton as a club, poking a 
person with it, or attempting to use it 
to knock a gun from his opponent’s 
hand and is ordered never to strike a 
person on the head with the baton 
(TB, Vol., VII, No. 19.) 

^ Police are instructed to use mace 
“only when absolutely necessary” in 
order “to subdue. an .unarmed attacker 
or a violent resisting suspect.” (TB, 
Vol. IX, No. IT.) In order to insure 
that mace is used with discretion, an 
officer must complete a Firearms Use 
Report whenever it is used. 

■ The police training bulletins stress 
repeatedly that force must be used 
with caution, particularly in crowd- 
handling situations. One bulletin states 
that the policeman “can be almost cer- 
tain that the object of his force will 
say ‘police brutality,’ even though such 
use of force was justified.” (TB Vol 
IX, No. 2.) ' ’ ■ 

. Police training covers the role of a 
police officer in preserving order at 
peaceful gatherings, preventing disor- 
der in tense situations and restoring 
order when mob action takes place. As 
a cadet and as a member of the force, 
he is instructed in the psychology of 
certain types of crowds and the best 
iheans of dealing with these crowds. 
He is taught that in every type of 
crowd there are likely to be some per- 
sons who are potential trouble makers 
and that the manner in which the po- 
liceman deals with these persons de- 
termines to a great degree what direc- 
tion the rest of the crowd takes. 

The police officer is instructed to 
show no emotion and to remain impar- 
tial to everything except the law and 
the rights of all people. He is warned 
to be wary of his actions so that he 
does not precipitate disorder. If it can 
be determined that one person or 
small group of persons is creating ten- 




Sion and contributing to unrest, he is 
taught that they should be taken into 
custody and removed from the scene. 

When a crowd becomes disorderly, a 
policeman is supposed to summon as- 
sistance available under the Police De; 
partment’s special emergency planl 
Under this plan, the police are trained 
to arrest anyone violating a law, dis- 
perse the crowd and prevent it from 
reassembling. Peaceful methods of 
dealing with participants in a tension 
situation or mob action are empha- 
sized in preference to force. When the 
crowd does disperse, whether it be of 
its free choice or not, the police are in- 
structed to' allow avenues of escape so 
that the tension will dissipate quickly. 

If the corwd becomes disorderly and 
resists the police, the supervising offi- 
cer is authorized to use riot control 
formations, chemical agents or, in ex- 
treme suitatipns, to order fire by se- 
lected marksmen at specified targets. 
Three basic riot control formations are 
used in dispersing, holding and moving 
disorderly corwds and unarmed mobs: 
the wedge for breaking up, splitting, 
or striking into a crowd; the diagonal 
for moving crowds away from walls or 
buildings or to turn a crowd down, a 
street or into an open area; and the 
skirmish line as a holding formation to 
block entrance to a street or other 
area or to drive a crowd out of a spe- 
cific area. , 

Riot control formations are a last re- 
sort, used only when all other attempts 
at solving the .problem have been ex- 
hausted. The Police Department is op- 
posed to force if it is not a necessity 
and continually reminds “all officers 
regarding the special precautions to be 
taken against the excessive use of 
force.” (TB, Vol. VIII, No. 30) “Physi- 
cal handling of a rioter is not the best 
recourse so it usually should be the 
last. Punishment is a function of the 
courts. An avenue of escape should al- 
ways be left open. The primary pur- 
pose of a riot formation is to disperse 
the unruly mob, not to take them into 
custody.” (TB, Vol. VIU, No. 15). 

Where mass arrests are required, the 
policeman is instructed not to make 
them -randomly since “'mass arrests 
made by many police in a helter-skel- 
ter manner - will serve absolutely no ' 
purpose as far as maintaining law and 
order is concerned. However, arrests 
made in an orderly and well-planned 
manner indicate ■ a trained force pre- 
pared for such emergencies and will 
help convey to the demonstrators and 
to the rest of the city that they are 
dealing with a superior force.” (TB, 
Vol. VII, No. 38). 

Sunday Afternoon 

On Sunday morning, Lincoln Park 



was quiet; several hundred persons 
were present and there were no organ- 
ized activities. At approximately 1:30 
p.m., someone with a bullhorn an- 
nounced: 



We re going to picket the major ho- 
tels where the delegates are . staying, 
confront the warmakers and 'let them 
know that we are here and that this is 
only the advance guard. FqUow the 
sound! Follow the sound! At two 
o clock, the first action will take place 
m front of the Sherman House.- Follow 
the sound and we’ll march downtown 
in our usual disorderly fashion.” 






.liitucueis me parK at ap- 
proximately 1:30 p.m., accompanied by 
police. Most were wearing multico- 
lored hippie garb and had long hair 
and beards. Some ■wore Yippie buttons. 
All were shouting antiwar slogans. 

As they marched south on Clark 
Street, they entered part of Skid Row, 
attracting drunks and derelicts from 
flop-houses and 35-cent-a-shot saloons.. 
The derelicts heckled them. “Why 
don t you take a bath?” a grimy specta- 
tor yelled. An old man waved and said, 
‘Hey, I’m a hippie!” Grabbing the arm 
of an old woman, he led her in an im- 
^omptu dance on the sidewalk across 
the street from the march. 

A car crossed an intersection, pull- 
ing a. float with the banner, AGRICUL- 
TURE SUPPORTS HUMPHREY, and 
the crowd booed and oinked. 

But the march was peaceful. De 
facto leaders .took charge on occasion, 
^tructing people to stop at red lights! 
The police did not harass or intimidate 
the group in any v.'ay, nor did the 
marchers create a disturbance. 

... By midafternoon, the skies were 
turning overcast and it was rather 
chilly. Nevertheless, some 3000 to 5000 
persons gathered around the park 
horse ring near the concession stand, 
to listen to rock music. 

The crowd was substantially yburig 
people: Yippies and hippies from Chi- 
cago and many other places through- 
out the country; Chicago teenagers in 

Professional 

people living on the Near North Side- 
workers; some motor- 
members in their heavy 
leather jackets; a few blacks, ranging 
from West and South Side teenafe^ 
m.n from Californif A 

was nS 



There were also older people, a sig- 
nificant number of them from the sur- 
rounding, middle-class community. 
Some families had also strayed over 
from the nearby Lincoln Park Zoo. 

A police undercover agent described 
the crowd 'ths way. 

About 50-75 were bikers, i.e., motor- 
cyclists with leather jackets, etc., 
about 250 were leaders and their mar- 
shals who generally had the same pol- 
itical and tactical beliefs. Finally, the 
vast majority were innocent people; or 




at _ least- people whose political' view- 
points were more concerned with anti- 
war protest, etc., than with violence or 
revolution.” 

As the week progressed, the age of ' 
the crowd increased: as sO-called 
“straights” joined it. But one witness 
says, “The crowd — even on Sunday — 
Was never as young,, as people tended 
to believe. The average age must have 
been at least twenty-onfe.” ‘ 

There were also some extremists 
present. 

. . . Near 4 p.m., a Chicago newsman 
assigned to cover the afternoon activi- 
ties Overheard Abbie Hoffman tell 
seven colleagues that “if the pigs come 
into the park tonight We are not going 
to stay. But we don’t want to get 
trapped or forced into any niass arrest 
situation. Everybody knows what the 
police are planning.” Hoffman asked 
that the seven remain together 
throughout the evening to assist per- 
sons in leaving the park. 

Toward 5 p.m., additional petsons 
began to arrive and the deputy cheif, 
concerned about the size of the crowd 
and reports that it would resist curfew 
enforcement, considered closing the 
park and discussed it with a city legal 
official. He was advised that there was' 
no legal basis for such action at that 
time. 

The First Arrest ' 

. . . The first young man arrested 
was put into a waiting patrol ear, 
parked about 20 feet behind the police 
line, and taken away. The police put 
the second man into a paddy wagon, 
also parked behind the police lines. As 
they did, an 18:year-old girl, whpshid; 
she was the man’s girifrient^' de-'’ 
manded to be let inside with him. 

As the police tried to restrain her, 
she twisted and screamed, ripping at 
an officer’s clothing. Finally, three po- 
licemen, picked up the girl and tossed 
her toward the open door of the 
wagon. But thiey missed their mark 
and the girl hit the back of the vehicle. 
The officers picked her up and threw 
her again. This time she landed inside. 
One of the three policemen moved, 
with I his baton raised, toWard’ a na- 
tional magazine reporter standing by 
the wagon. When he saw the reporter’s 
credentials, he lowered, the, baton and 
said: “You can tell them in i^oiir damn 
magazine that she was s\vinging, too.” 

Sudeniy, .those people who bad 
been engaged in a face-off with police 
surged into the police lines. The offi-. 
,cers thought that they; were being sur- 
rounded and called for help. Police 
then clubbed wide gaps in the crowd, 
permitting the entry of additional po- 
lice from the park command post.' The 
persons who had been harassing the 
police withdrew a few yards, but did 
not retreat. A second line of police was 
formed to the north, partially sur- 
rounding these people who the, police 
believed were agitating for a confron- 
tation. I \ 

While most people in the park, were 
engaging in peaceful actvities there 



Was a confrontation at' the fieldhouse,. 
where eight to 12 policemen were stan- 
ding with their backs, to the wall. Under 
the fieldhouse lights they made an 
ideal target for some 15 demonstra- 
tors, who formed a semicircle in front 
of 'them and jeered ; ; 

This went on for about half' ah hour, 
the cro wd still jeering and taunting, the 
police silent. Two squads of reinforce- 
ments arrived and took positions be- 
tween the firk line of poUce and the 
wall, but the crowd, vt^hich had groWn 
to 150, continued to move in slowly.. 

Suddenly the police charged. There 
was a word of warning-— “All right, get 
out of the way!”— but the crowd had 

no chance to get out of the way. The 
charge was fierce, with police hitting 
everyone they could reach. The crowd 
fell back, and was charged again at 
once. One witness says there were at 
least three charges. ... 

During this melee, a number of po- 
licemen removed their nameplates and 
badges. When a Chicago attorney 
asked one officer why he had removed 
his plate, the officer said: “See my ser- 
geant.” When asked the same question, 
a city legal aide said: “It’s up to po- 
lice.” 

While this incident was occurring, 
Yippie leader Abbie Hoffman was en- 
deavoring to negotiate with a police 
commander about clearing the park. 
Hoffman said: “We’re gonna stay here 
’till eleven o’clock at night, and at 
eleven' o’clock at night, we’re going to 
test our legal right to be in this park 
and sleep here.” When the commander 
said that anyone who stayed in the 
park after 11 p.m. would be arrested, 
Hoffman replied, “Groovy.” That 
ended the negotiations. 

Final Warning 

At approximately 10:30 p.m., the U'.S. 
Attorney, a legal official of the city 
and the Deputy Chief of Police drafted 
a test of the evening’s curfew an- 
nouncemienit. The announcement read: 
“This is a final warning. The park is 
closed; all persons mow n. the park, in- 
cluding representatives of the news 
me da, are in violation of the law and 
subject to arrest. The polee have in- 
fdrmaton that there are persons in the 
park who intend to injure police offi- 
cers. The police, will take what steps 
are necessary to avoid injuring any- 
one. This is a final warning; you are 
in violation of the law. Move out, 
NOW!” 

“ When the announcement was com- 
pleted” a police traffic safety education 
car moved through the park, an officer 
inside reading the announcement over 
a loudspeaker. The message was also 
broadcast via boathouse loudspeakers 
and police bullhorns. 

Confusion followed. Some urged 
avoidance of conflict, others urged ac- 
tive resistance to the curfew. Two 
other recommendations were dispersal 
in small groups and street 
demonstrations. . . . 

... As the marshals bellowed their 
announcements through a microphone. 




Yippies shouted them down as “authori- 
tarian.” Some Yippies even attempted 
to take the microphone away. 

After several minutes of milling, a 
14-year-old youth again climbed onto 
the shoulders of another person and 
shouted: “Follow me! To the streets! 
To the streets! The streets belong to 
the people!’’ He was joined by several 
black 5 'ouths who yelled: “Let’s go to 
the streets.” 

. Several three-wheel police motorcy- 
cles began zig-zagging among the peo- 
ple, prodding them along. Officers on 
foot and dressed in plain clothes, with 
riot , helmets and batons, were telling 
people to “get out of the park or be ar- 
rested.”. . . 

The 'group which had flowed into the 
Triangle began to move south on La- 
Salle Street. An observer who moved 
with them described the scene: 

“Hundreds of young men and 
women, some in beards and beads with 
painted faces, some long-haired and 
sandaled, and some in the latest turtle- 
neck sweater fashion, followed 
whoever was ahead of them in a pell- 
mell run south, toward the Loop, 18 
blocks away. 

“Chanting was loud but indiscrimi- 
nate: ‘Humphrey go,’ ‘Ho, Ho, Ho Chi 
Minh,’ ‘The street is free, the street is 
ours’ and ‘Free Heuy.’ 

“With two young men holding North 
Vietnamese flags in the front ranks, 
the block-long mass of people raced 
raggedly down both sides of Clark 
Street, hopping over hydrants and auto 
fenders, dodging telephone poles and 
running into each other.” 

As they moved, the crowd demanded 
that motorists honk their horns' in sup- 
port. When a motorist complied, the 
crowd cheered. 

Open Sidewalks 

As the people approached North Av- 
enue and LaSalle, they numbered be- 
tween 1500 and 2000. They were met by 
a line of 20 policemen who were block- 
ing their path west on North Avenue. 
The sidewalks, however, were left 
open. The officers moved into the in- 
tersection with their nightsticks out 
and ordered the crowd to get off the 
street and stay on the sidewalks. Peo- 
ple were running in all directions, but 
there was no physical contact. 

■ One - official state observer said the 
police appeared relaxed. He even saw 
some officers giving persons in the 
crowd the sign of peace (a V). 

At this point, reinforcements arrived 
— 25 detectives in squad cars plus sev- 
eral more squads of uniformed police. 
The police line then retreated west on 
North and some people followed. At 
Wells, the officers turned and chased 
the' crowd eastward. When the police 
stopped and then retreated, a group 
followed them again. The police about- 
faced and swept the street again. 

Approximately 50 feet east of the 
Wells-North intersection, a man stood 
in the street with his arms folded 
across his chest. An officer pushed him 
and he fell to the ground. A second po- 
liceman kicked him and told him to 
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Violence is more shocking when “inflicted on persons who had broken no law.” 

move along. People on the sidewalks 
began screaming: “Police brutality!” 
Finally, at about midnight, the crowd 
dispersed. Many persons returned to 
Lincoln Park. Some ran in, shouting: 
“Welcome to the Che Guevara Na- 
tional ;Park!” Police did not try to stop 
the return. ., 

' A large group started marching 
south along LaSalle Street. They did 
not return to Lincoln Park. 

■R^hen they approached an intersec- 



tion that was blocked by police, they 
would simply turn and move down an- 
other street. They finally wound their 
way onto Michigan Avenue and proceed- 
ed south on Michigan Avenue toward 
the downtown area. They marched south 
down the center of the Avenue, occupy- 
ing the entire width of the street, which 
IS 80 feet from curb to curb. Vehicular 
traffic in both directions was unable to 
pass. As one photographer who was 
covering t}ie march said: “The whole 
march consisted of flooding the sidewalk 
from one side of whatever street we 
were going on (Michigan Avenue) to 
the other si(ie.” 

'As the marchers proceeded south on 
•the. Avenue, some were shouting, 
“Peace now!” “The streets belong to 
the people!” and others were chanting 
“Ho, Ho, Ho Chi Minh!” Some of the 
demonstrators were observed tipping 
over trash cans which lined Michigan 
Avenue. These containers were for the 
most part being uprighted by marshals 
at the rear of the line. However, the 
strewn contents .of the containers did 
remain in the street. Other marchers 
were observed damaging some parked 
automobiles.. 

A youpg rnan and his girl frieijd were 
diriving north bn Michigan Avenue in a 
Volkswagen. At about Michigan and 
Ontario Street, they noticed a crowd of 
people, stretched across Miabigan Ave- 
nue, marching south. Since the two 
young people were directly in line of 
the march and could, not get through 
the crowd, they decided to stay in the 
middle of the street and wait until the 
nxarchers moved past them.. As the 
people approached the car, they were 
shouting, “Ho, Ho, HO' Chi Minh.” One 
of the marchers, and then about five 
other, climbed over the Volkswagen — 
a foot on the front hood, another on 
the roof, then the rear deck, the rear 
bumper and off. Other demonstrators 
were shouting: “Don’t hurt the cars.” 
Nevertheless, another demonstrator 
kicked in the windshield of the vehicle 
an^d others started kicking the doors 
and rocking the car. 

The couple got out of the car and 
ran over to a squadron -which had been 
following the march. The girlfriend 
asked the officer what he was going to 
do about the broken windshield. The 
policeman said he couldn’t do a thing, 
that if he did it would be called police 
brutality.. 

. At that same intersection, some of 
the marchers kicked the rear door, and 
the left rear fender of an auto driven 
by a Chicago television news director. 
Others in the group beat their fists, 
upon his car. 

As the marchers came to the in- 
tersection of Ohio and Wabash, they 
forced a driver td stop his car. The 
driver got out and told the group to 
move on. While one of the demonstra- 
tors waved i Viet Cong flag in his 
face, other thre-w, rocks at his ear and 
kicked it. He got back inside his car 



and drove away. 

CONFRONTATION AVOIDED 

A reporter who was covering the 
march said: “Whenever a cop car 
stopped at an intersection, the group 
would detour and go a block around 
instead of producing a confrontation.” 

There were apparently no policemen 
walking with the marchers. 

As they approached the Michigan 
Avenue bridge over the Chicago River, 
the marchers saw about 15 policemen 
stationed at the south end of the 
bridge, backed up by police wagons. 
The marchers stopped in the street at: 
the north end of the bridge, and some 
members of the press were 'on the side- 
walk. 

A police commander said with a 
bullhorn: “You cannot proceed with 
this unlawful march.” However, a few 
of the marchers proceeded onto the 
bridge. The commanding officer then 
announced: “You have 30 seconds to 
clear the bridge.” A newsman heard 
the commanding officer order, “If you 
don’t get out, we’re going to use gas.” 

Several persons, including reporters, 
continued across the bridge. A couple 
of police officers chased them back 
across the bridge with batons swing- 
ing. One reporter said he proceeded to 
cross the bridge; believing that the 
order to clear Was' meant only for the 
demonstrators and not for press. He 
admitted that he was not wearing any 
visible press identification. A police of- 
ficer came up to him and hit him sev- 
eral blows on the head with a baton, 
telling him to get off the bridge. 

The ' reporter yelled, “I’m with the 
press,” and tried to get his official 
press card out of his shirt pocket. The 
commanding officer pulled the police 
officer of the reporter and instructed 
the officer to return to the south end 
of the bridge. The commander refused 
to give the. reporter the policeman’s 
name. The reporter relates that he is 
willing to give the officer the benefit 

of the doubt, since he was not attired 
in -‘business clothing, had on collegiate 
attire'; was marching with the demon- 
strators and was not displaying any 
press identification. He said the officer 
could have mistaken him for a demon- 
strator. 

At this point, the police moved 
slowly north across the bridge, but sev- 
eral of them broke ranks and charged 
toward the demonstrators. A helmeted 
press photographer, wearing an arm- 
band containing his press card and 
carrying two cameras, 'took a picture 
of a policeman Chasing a man. While 
doing so, he was clubbed by a police- 
man on the left jaw and S'houlder and 
his camera was broken.. . . 

Clearing of Park 

At least a thousand persons had re- 




grouped in the park despite repeated 
curfew warnings and the Deputy Chief 
began a major clearing operation. One 
hundred and twenty officers from the 
18th, 19th and 20tih Districts moved in 
a skirmish line, west from Cannon 
Drive. With them were 255 pfficers on 
loan from the 2d, 3d, 11th, l2th and 
13th Districts. Intermingled were an- 
other 83 men from the Task Force. 
About half of these were armed with 
sho tguns and caiTied canisters of tear 
gas. 

Two Assistant U.S. Attorneys had 
been talking with several groups of po- 
lice prior to the clearing. One said that 
the police were in a “state of excited 
anger.” He recalls some police stating 
that “they wanted to bust the heads o-f 
the demonstrators.” 

, Unknown to the Deputy Chief as the 
police clearing operation began, the 
police beach patrol motorcycle units 
again had moved westward, ahead of 
his lines. The cycles were about. 50 feet 
apart. The skirmish lines moved at a 
walk, . but the deputy chief kept urging 
his. men to walk slower. A District 
Commander was in charge of the 
(south) flank and the Deputy Chief the 
riglit-'-Cnorth). The District Commander 
was. using a bullhorn to urge those still 
in the park to leave, but the Deputy 
Chief, did not have his bulihorn and 
was getting hoarse trying to shout in- 
structions to his officers. 

The beach patrol unit continued to 
move ahead of the police lines. Just 
east of Stockton Drive, they began en- 



countering persons Who refused to 
obey the command to leave the- park. 
They yelled at and harassed the police. 
A police official yelled that they- had 
30 seconds to move. When some of 
them still stood their ground, the mo- 
torcycles charged. and foot patrolmen, 
batons swinging, chased. people up the 
slope to the Drive. 

The motorcycles stopped at the bot- 
tom of the slope. The bulk of the 
crowd had now moved to the top of the 
slope, between a sidewalk and the. 
Drive! Others were standing in Stock- 
ton Drive and the parking lot immedi- 
atqly west. The beach patrol then re- 
treated and the first of the Deputy 
Chief’s lines of men f eplaced them,' 
forming a lein .to face the crowd, More' ., 
announcements ' were issued to, clear 
the park: ’ * 

News photographers, moved throy-i'h' • 
the crowd taking photographs. As thiey . 
did so, according to police, their strobe: 
lights blinded police officers, who si-' 
multaneously were pelted with set'eral.' 
rocks and bottles. People at the front 
of the crowd were yelling: “Hell no, 
we won’t go!” and “The parks belong 
to the people!” and “The streets be- 
long to the people!” The front ranks of 
the crowd moved closer to police, and 
in the words of a veteran reporter, 
“sought out a confrontation with .the 
police.” 

At the same time 50 policemen 
began moving a crowd . of 100 to 150 , 
persons out of the Eugenie' Triangle ini 
tersection. Newsmen . were : ■ the : : fftsit 
asked to leave. When they appeared re-;' 
luctant, they were pushed and finally 
hit with batons. Several persons .w^e 
put into squadrols. ;= 




